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highhanded measures taken by the Canal Zone authorities
regarding censorship, etc. During the visit of President-
elect Harding to Panama in November, 1920, the local
press had given vent to some of this spleen. The Star and
Herald had this to say:
... in the last 8 years there have occurred painful events
which have given rise to the complaint of the Panamanian
people, that, even when not unheeded, received little satis-
faction, leaving in the depths of the soul of Panama a measure
of bitterness. . . .3
El Diario, another daily newspaper, commented:
. . . the visit which Mr. Harding is making may give him a
conception of the various problems which exist in the compli-
cated net of relations which, because of the Canal, we maintain
with his people . . . mere wishes are not enough, nor patri-
otic utterances, nor even the refined fulfillments counselled by
courtesy. It is necessary that there enter into play also serious
considerations, especially of our own interests.4
The same paper said on January 15, 1921:
With regard now to the question of constant annexation of
South American territory . . . under pretext of fortification of
the Canal, we ask ourselves, what do Argentine, Chile, Peru,
Ecuador, etc. think of this? A good portion of this part of
Latin America will finally be occupied at this rate.5
United States diplomats in confidential messages to
Washington made a gloomy appraisal of the state of mind
of Panama's leading public figures. Such prominent men
as Julio J. Fabrega, Eusebio A. Morales, and Santiago de la
Guardia were found to be openly hostile,6 and even
Ricardo J. Alfaro, who in later years was often to prove
himself a fast friend of the United States, was declared in
1922 to be definitely anti-American.7 Minister William J.